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— ooOOoo — 

"But  you  promised,"  said  my  young  caller,  "you  promised  to  road  me  a 

story." 

"I'm  going  to  read  you  a  story,"  I  told  Billy.     "But  didn't  I  promise 
to  read  to  you  after  I  had  planned  a  radio  program  on  school  lunches?" 

"G-ee,"  said  Billy.    "I  don't  see  why  anybody  would  talk  about  school 
lunches,  when  she  could  read  a  story  like  'The  Elephant's  Child.'     Read  it 
again,  Aunt  Sammy.    Read  about  the  'High  and  Ear-Off  Times,'  when  the  Elephant 
had  no  trunk.    Pal-lease,  Aunt  Sammy1." 

I  almost  relented.    When  Billy  effects  a  special  pleading  tone  of  voice, 
and  his  blue  eyes  grow  sad  and  mournful,  it  is  very  hard  not  to  relent.  But 
this  time  I  was  firm,  and  3illy  gave  in  cheerfully. 

"If  you  won't  read  about  the  Elephant's  Child,"  he  said,  "then  read  about 
school  lunches.    What  does  your  book  say?" 

I  read  the  first  paragraph  in  a  new  bulletin  about  "The  School  Lunch": 

"An  adequate  school  lunch  is  important  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
every  child  and  teacher  who  must  have  the  noon  meal  at  school.    Eor  the  child 
who  is  not  adequately  fed  at  homo,  the  school  lunch  becomes  an  opportunity 
partly  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  meals  of  the  day." 

"Hut  si"  said  Billy.     I'm  sorry  to  report  his  reaction,  for  he  is  really 
a  very  well  brought  up  little  boy.    But  "Hutsi"  is  what  he  said.  "That's 
terrible,"  he  added.    "Honest,  Aunt  Sammy.     If  you're  going  to  talk  about  school 
lunches,  why,  just  talk  about  thing:-  to  eat.     I'll  help  you,  if  you  don't  know 
any  good  sandwiches  and  things.     I  eat  my  lunch  at  school  ev .ry  day,  and  so  do 
all  the  other  kids." 

"What  did  you  have,"  I  asked,  "on  Eriday?" 

Billy  knit  his  brow,  and  concentrated.     "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  was 
the  day  I  had  bread  and  butter,  an  apple,  and  chocolate  cookies.    Of  course  I 
had  more  to  eat  than  that.    We  had  vegetable  soup  last  time,  cooked  at  school." 


This  sounded  interesting.     "What  else  is  served  at  your  school?"  I 
wanted  to  know. 
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"Lots  of  things,"  said  Billy.     "Soup  and  things." 
"What  kinds  of  soup,  besides  vegetable?" 

"Oh,  tomato  soup.  Say,  if  you  really  want  to  know,  I  think  I  have  the 
list  in  ray  pocket.  I  always  take  home  what  we're  going  to  have  at  school,  so 
mother  will  know.    Wait  a  minute,  Aunt  Sammy." 

Billy  hunted  through  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat,  and  came  hack  hearing 
a  crumpled  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written:     "Hot  Dishes  for  Month  of 
January . " 

"That  tells  everything  we're  having  to  eat  this  month,"  explained 
Billy.    "I  mean  everything  except  what  we  bring  from  home." 

I  read  the  list.    The  first  week,  the  children  of  Billy's  class  had 
cream  of  potato  soup  on  Monday,  buttered  turnips  on  [Tuesday,  macaroni  and 
cheese  on  Wednesday,  cream  of  tomato  soup  on  Thursday,  and  scalloped  cabbage 
on  Friday.     The  second  week,  the  children  had  buttered  carrots  a.nd  peas,  cocoa, 
rice-omelet,  lima-bean  so\ip,  and  creaned  salmon.     Some  of  the  other  dishes  for 
the  month  of  January  included  lamb  stew  with  vegetables,  salmon  loaf,  corn 
chowder,  and  corned  beef  hash.    A  good  assortment. 

I  asked  Billy  what  he  brought  from  home,  to  eat  with  the  not  dish  served 
at  school.     Sandwiches,  it  seems,  are  his  standby.     Sometimes  his  mother  makes 
them  of  whole-wheat  br^ad,  sometimes  of  white  bread  or  graham,  rye  bread,  or 
raisin  bread.    The  variety  of  breads  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Billy 
never  gets  tired  of  sandwiches. 

"They  have  different  fillings,  too,"  volunteered  Billy.  "Sometimes  I 
have  egg  sandwiches  —  eggs  chopped  up  with  bacon,  or  salad  dressing,  or  cheese." 

"Don't  you  have  plain  cheese  sandwiches,  too?"  I  asked. 

"Lots  of  cheese  sandwiches,"  said  Billy.     "Plain  slices  of  cheese,  or 
else  cottage  cheese  mixed  up  with  other  things.    Do  you  know  what's  good? 
Cottage  cheese  with  jelly'." 

"What  about  peanut  butter?"     I  wanted  to  know.     "Do  you  like  that,  too?" 

"Sure1."  Billy  was  emphatic.     "Especially  if  there's  some  pickle  or  sa.lad 
dressing  mixed  in  with  it. 

"And  meat  and  fish  sandwiches?" 

"They're  O.K.     I  have  lots  of  meat  and  fish  sandwiches.    And  sometimes 
ve§etaoles  all  chopped  up,  or  dried  fruits  chopped  up.     I'll  tell  you  a  good 
one  —  prunes,  not  cooked,  but  mixed  with  orange  juice.    That's  one  of  the 
best-tasting." 

"Sounds  good,"     I  said.     "How  tell  me  what  else  your  mother  puts  in 
your  lunch  box.  Milk?" 


"I  knew  you  would  ask  that,"  said  Silly*     "Do  you  know,  Aunt    Sammy,  you 
ask  more  questions  than  the  Elephant's  Child.    He  asked  questions  ah out  every- 
thing —  except  milk.    Do  you  know  how  much  milk  I  drink  every  day?    A  quart'. 
But  if  Mother  knows  there  is  milk  in  the  soup  we  are  going  to  have  for  lunch,  I 
don't  take  milk  to  school." 

"Do  you  take  fruit?"     I  asked  another  question  —  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  likened  to  the  Elephant's  child. 

"I  always  have  fruit,"  said  Billy.    "Maybe  an  apple,  or  something  like 
that.    And  cookies,  or  a  cup  coke.    Why  is  it  called  a  cup  cake?     Is  it  cooked 
in  a  cup?" 

"In  a  pan  shaped  like  a  cup,"     I  explained.    lrWhat  sort  of  box  do  you 
carry  your  lunch  in?" 

"Guess,"  said  Billy. 

"A  cardboard  box,  or  a  paper  sack?" 

"No.    I  used  to,  but  they  mashed  the  food." 

"A  basket,  perhaps?" 

"No.    Mother  says  they're  too  hard  to  keep  clean.     I'll  tell  you  —  I 
Use  a  tin  box  with  a  handle,  and  holes  punched  in  the  top  with  a  nail.    The  hole 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  B  —  so  nobody  else  will  get  my  lunch  box." 

"What  do  you  carry  milk  in?" 

"Oh,  a  little  glass  jar,  with  a  lid.    Now  will  you  please  read  about  the 
Elephant's  Child,  going  home  across  Africa,  frisking  and  whisking  his  trunk? 
When  he  wanted  something  to  eat,  he  just  pulled  it  down  from  a  tree'.     C-ee,  was 
he  lucky'." 

Speaking  of  luck,  they  are  lucky  children  who  go  to  Billy's  school. 
Every  child  gets  a  well-balanced  meal  at  noon  —  a  hot  lunch  to  supplement  the 
food  brought  from  home.    The  lunch  is  served  in  a  special  dining  room,  and  every 
tody  is  on  his  best  behavior,  and  as  Billy's  teacher  told  me,  everybody's  happy. 

Tomorrow,  we'll  go  over  some  points  on  taking  out  winter  spots  and  stains 


